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ILLUSTRATIONS OF HUMANITY. 





No. XLV.—THE LORD MAYOR. 


Tue Lord Mayor of the city of London is a per- 
sonage as well known by reputation to a large portion 
of the people, as the sovereign herself. There is 
hardly an individual in the United Kingdom, to whom 
the civic functionary’s name is not familiar as a house- 
hold word. And to one class of the community, the 
office of his lordship, if not his lordship himself, is far 
better known and more highly esteemed, than even the 
monarchy itself. .The .class to whom we allude are 
the inmates of the nursery. What little urchin that 
knows any thing, does not know and admire the story 
of Whittington and his Cat, and consequently that the 
office of the mayoralty is a very ancient and honour- 
able office? Kings and queens are nothing in nursery 
estimation, compared with the celebrated proprietor of 
the celebrated ca:. Nor are the juvenile portion of 
the community the only class that exalt the mayoralty 
above the monarchy, and his civic lordship above the 
sovereign; there are hundreds of children, six feet 
high, within the confines of the city, who fully share 
the opinion so universal in the nursery. Mr. Hobler, 
his lordship’s clerk, may be instanced in confirmation 
of the soundness of my theory. That gentleman lives 
on the breath of whoever chances to fill the chair of 
mayoralty. His lordship is to him what the sun is to 
the moon. Mr. Hobler derives all his importance from 
his connexion with the first magistrate in the world, 
just as the moon derives her light from the sun. 
Hence whenever his lordship utters any thing from 
the magisterial chair which Mr. Hobler deems worthy 
of remembrance, he invariably, by repeating it, reflects 
it on all around. Mr. Hobler, and the other civic 
adorers of the individual who happens for the time to 
be the occupant of the mayoralty chair, may be, and 
we have no doubt are, very loyal persons in their own 
way; but what is the monarchy or the monarch to 
them, compared with the personage who sports the 
massy gold chain on his breast, and whose body is 
enclosed in the many-folded, many-coloured, and well- 
furred gown? The sceptre which the sovereign sways, 
is doubtless very important in its way, but what is it 
compared with the mace which the Lord Mayor's 
“man” bears on his shoulder, in all the triumph of 
conscious dignity, as he ushers in his lordship to the 
Mansion House, and which he solemnly lays on the 
table when his civic master has seated himself in the 
magisterial chair ? 

But, jocularity apart, the office of the mayoralty 
is one of the most important and most honourable 
offices which a citizen can fill. To be the chief magis- 
trate of the first city in the world, is, in deed and in 
truth, a distinction which any man might envy; and 
he who has the good fortune to attain to it, has abun- 
dant reason to be proud of the honour. 

It will not, therefore, surprise our readers to be told, 
that the mayoralty is an object of eager and incessant 








ambition, to all who have acquired any standing in the 
city. Almost every common councilman looks for- 
ward to it as the consummation of civic celebrity and 
consequence. The day may be distant, indeed, must 
be distant, owing to the intermediate distinctions which 
must be first obtained ; but still, though remote, they 
fondly cherish the hope, that before they are sum- 
moned to “ shuffle off this mortal coil,” they will be 
raised to the dignity of filling the civic chair, be clothed 
with the robes of mayoralty, and be the occupants for 
twelve months of the Mansion House. 

To support with becoming dignity the office of first 
magistrate of the first city in the world, must neces- 
sarily incur very considerable expense. And, as many 
men, whose moral worth and high standing in the 
city justify their aspiring to the distinction, may not 
be opulent enough to warrant their meeting the ex- 
penses so incurred, out of their own private resources, 
a sum of several thousand pounds is yearly allotted 
by the corporation of the city of London, for enabling 
the Lord Mayor for the time being, to sustain the dig- 
nity of the office without trenching on his own fortune. 

The Lord Mayor’s Day is always a great day in 
London, especially in the city. It occurs on the 9th 
of the present month, which will be within a few days 
of the appearance of this number of the Journal. In 
anticipation of it, our artist has been at work. He 
has immortalized his lordship in the act of stepping 
out of his carriage. And such a carriage! Royalty 
has nothing that can be compared to it: it is gorgeous- 
ness itself. It draws crowds—it attracts all eyes. 
And no wonder. It is, indeed, a spectacle worthy to 
be seen. What would the proud, though petty princes 
of Germany think, if they saw a mere tradesman, which 
the Lord Mayor usually is, riding and reposing in such 
a carriage! Then there are the fine noble horses that 
draw it, caparisoned in a style of magnificence the 
expense of which would be more than a year of their 
revenue could meet. And then look at the procession 
altogether on a Lord Mayér’s Day. Why it would 
put to shame any thing ever got up in honour of a 
German prince! It is, indeed, an imposing spectacle, 
a splendid pageant ;—one which no other country but 
England, and no other city but London, could get up. 








RED DEER SHOOTING IN THE NORTH. 


Tue red deer, notwithstanding superficial likeness, is a 
distinct species from the fallow deer, and grows to a size 
far exceeding the latter animal. In the northern forests, 
red deer have been shot by men now alive, weighing, be- 
sides offal, twenty-six stone. It is an animal of surpassing 
strength, swiftness, co and sagacity; and the extent 
- ee still reserved for its sole use by the great 

ighland proprietors, will — Surprise our English 
senteen. Phe forest of Mat in the hi lands of Mesias 
shire, around Lord Fife’s shooting residence of Mar Lodge, 
averages fifteen miles in length and nine in breadth, giving 
an area of about 60,000 acres. This fine highland forest 
is at present, and has been for some years, let to the Duke 
of Leeds, an enthusiastic deer stalker.* Before the re- 





* In the same county is the fine highland district around 
Lochnagar (one of our highest Scottish mountains), the pro- 
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bellion of 1745, the Gordon family maintained entirely 
for deer, the whole range of hill and forest between Ben 
Avon in Banffshire, and Ben Nevis near Fort William, 
thus stretching almost to the Atlantic, a distance of seventy 
miles. After all the changes of a century, we find that 
the Duke of Richmond has still one deer forest on this 
estate, Glena’an (rented at present by Lord Henry Ben- 
tinck), which cannot be under 30,000 square acres; and 
the Marquis of Huntly had till lately, another still larger. 
His grace has also in Glenfiddich, in Banffshire, a fine 
shooting lodge, and deer forest of great extent. The Mar- 
quis of Breadalbane’s forest of Corriebach, or the Black 
Mount, in Glenorchy, was restored at vast cost (having 
been previously converted to sheep walks) in 1820, and it 
now covers 35,000 acres. Lord Willoughby D’Eresby, 
Mackenzie of Applecross, Mac Neil of Colonsay, and many 
other proprietors, have forests of considerable magnitude. 
The present laird of Invercauld (chief of the clan Farqu- 
harson), has a forest in the head of Aberdeenshire, (bor- 
dering Mar forest) forty-two miles in circumference; and 
Cluny Macpherson (chief of his clan) has one on the 
eastern boundary of Invernesshire, of equal extent, which 
was a royal forest in the days of Malcolm Canmore, and 
has never been encroached upon since. Part of Inver- 
cauld’s forest is at present let to Lord Hopetoun, who 
resides at Braemar during the season, and is one of the 
finest deer stalkers in the kingdom. The late Macdonnell 
of Glengarry, had ‘asanctuary’ in the centre of his coun- 
try, where no deer were allowed to be slain, except those 
that had retreated thither in a wounded state ; this sanc- 
tuary was about six miles in length and three in breadth.4 
On the Sutherland estate there were within the last cen- 
tury, two great, and three or four smaller deer forests. 
One (Dirrie Chatt) stretched from Ben Leod to the Ord 
of Caithness, a distance of fifty miles; and its breadth 
varied from ten miles to thirty. Another (Dirrie More) 
ran from north to south about thirty miles, and its general 
breadth was about twenty. The deer reserves on this 
principality are still vast; and we understand the noble 
proprietor is disposed rather to increase than diminish 
them. It is here, we believe, that the last wolves were 
destroyed about 1700; and it is here that the red deer now 
attains, perhaps, its highest perfection. We have yet said 
nothing of the great forest of Athol in the Highlands of 
Perthshire, which, though last mentioned, will compare with 
any of the others in extent, grandeur, and interest. This 
huge tract of moor and mountain, from its north-east point 
touching Aberdeenshire, to the south-west joining Gaig 
forest, is forty miles in length ; in breadth ‘from the top of 
Skarsach to Craig Urrand, it is eighteen miles. About 
30,000 imperial acres are devoted to grouse alone ; 50,000 
are occupied partly as grouse ground, partly as deer ground ; 
and there are reserved solely for deer stalking, 52,000 im- 
perial acres; the southern point touching on the woods 
and cultivated grounds of the ducal castle at Blair. A 
large part of this splendid highland country was rented 
for some years from the Duke of Athol, by an English gen- 
tleman, William Scrope, Esq. a most enthusiastic and 
successful deer stalker, who shoots, paints, and writes all 
equally well; and to whose excellent treatise, the “ Art 
of Deer Stalking,” we are considerably indebted in pre- 
paring this article. Here is a sketch from the hand of a 
master. ‘We are now,” says Mr. Scrope, “ on Ben-y- 
venie, which means the ‘middle hill.’ That bulky, round- 
headed mountain to the right is Ben-y-chait, from which 
we are separated by Glen Dirie. The mountain tract to 
the left consists of Craggan Creach, Cairn Marrach and 





perty of Gordon of Abergeldie. This large sporting country 





is presently let to an English baronet, Sir George Sitwell. 


others; and this deep glen to the eastisGlen Mark. You 
see by the indistinctness of the objects, how deep it lies 
beneath us; the river that runs through it in beautiful 
curves, as if loth to leave the solitary pass, is called the 
Mark; listen attentively, and you will hear a faint, hollow 
noise coming up the glen from afar; this is the sound of 
its waters falling into the Tilt. Some few miles away to 
the south, it forces its passage through a gloomy channel 
between the mountain crags, then dives through groves 
of birchwood ; after which begins its ceaseless toil; at 
length it rushes headlong into the Tilt, for ever doomed to 
struggle with its more turbulent waters. Beyond these 
glens and mountains, many a mile and many a hill-top 
Ne between us and the end of our cast, and the whole is 
terminated by large pine woods.” 

In this district of Athol was held the great red deer 
hunt or battue, of 1563, which was got up by the fourth 
Earl of Athol, in honour of Queen Mary, who was present, 
and, according to Barclay’s account in his “ Monarchical 
Government,” seems to have been much delighted. The 
late Duke of Athol was himself an unerring shot with the 
rifle, and much attached to deer shooting. The fine high- 
land district of Glen Tilt, with its shooting lodge of Pha- 
lair on the Athol estate, are this season let to the Marquis 
of Waterford and party. 

The stalking is Mr. Scrope’s chief subject, and no one 
after reading his descriptions, will wonder that a man 
really capable of displaying the qualities required for suc- 
cess—self-denial, patience, endurance of hunger, thirst, 
and every sort of fatigue, contempt of bruises, presence of 
mind, rapidity of decision, keenness of eye, and firmness 
of hand,—no one will wonder that a deer stalker should 
dwell on the details of this most masculine of sports, with 
pride and enthusiasm. All these faculties must be dis- 
played, however, and that in no ordinary degree ; we must 
cross rocks and precipices, creep along paths, climb cra 
dive under waterfalls, and ford mountain torrents, an 
almost without letting our breaths be heard, or we need 
never expect to get a red deer (so watchful are they) within 
range of our rifle. 

We need not attempt to follow our author in his many 
sporting adventures,—our space will not permit; but we 
shall quote from the beginning of a chapter, to give our 
readers some idea of a genuine highland forest, (Athol 
forest.) 

“They now turned up the hill to the south-east, and 
proceeded till they came to an immense block of granite, 
which stood upon the sky line of the hill; and then the 
gillies sat down on the heather, he with the dogs in the 
leash a little apart from the rest. 

“¢Ts this the forest? Why, there’s not a single tree or 
bush within ten miles of us ! 

*“¢Vou are nearly right there, Harry, it is a forest only in 


the sense of the chase.’ 
* 


+ * * 


“*¢ And now what do you think of this wildregion? Do 
you not almost feel as if you were wandering in a new 
world? Here every thing bears the original impress of 
nature, untouched by the hand of man since its creation. 
That vast moor spread out below you, this mass of huge 
mountains heaving up their crests around you, and these 
peaks in the distance, faint almost as the sky itself,—give 
the appearance of an extent boundless and sublime as the 
ocean. In such a place as this, the wild Indian might 
fancy himself on his own hunting-grounds. Traverse all 
this desolate tract, and you shall find no dwelling, nor 
sheep, nor cow, nor horse, nor any thing that can remind 
you of domestic life; you shall hear no sound but the 
rushing of the torrent, or the notes of the wild animals, 
the natural inhabitants; you shall see only the moor-fowl 
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and the plover flying before you from hillock to hillock, 
or the eagle soaring aloft with his eye to the sun, or his 
wings wet with mist. You have hitherto seen nothin 
but our tame deer cooped up in ornamental parks, an 
such are picturesque enough ; but when I show you a herd 
of red deer, with their pointed and wide-spreading antlers 
ranging over this vast tract, free as the winds of heaven, 
I think you will agree with me, that there does not exist 
amore splendid or beautiful animal; for whether he is 
wandering on the mountains, or cooling himself in the 
streams, he gives grace, character, and interest to every 
thing around him. How you feel I know not; but when 
I first trod these glorious hills, and breathed this pure 
air, I almost seemed to be entering upon a new state of 
existence.’ ” 

Some most wonderful traditions are still preserved in 
the highlands, in regard to the great age which some of 
the red deer attain, but these are not altogether to be 
trusted. 
| Captain Macdonald of Tulloch, who died in 1776, at 
the age of 86, knew the white hind of Loch Treig for the 
last fifty years of his life; his father knew her an equal 
length of time before him, and his grandfather knew her 
sixty years of his own time, and she preceded his days. 
She was purely white, without spot or blemish. A very 
large stag was known for two hundred years in the Mona- 
eagh range of mountains between Badenoch and Inver- 
ness. He was always seen alone, keeping the open plains, 
so that he was unapproachable. He was easily distin- 
guished from all others by his immense proportions. About 
the year 1777, Angus Macdonald, after stalking for five 
hours, got within shot of the stag ; he fired, and saw dis- 
tinctly with his glass that the ball had entered the left 
shoulder blade. He fell, but not being severely injured, 
recovered and got away. Macdonald soon made known 
that he had wounded the large stag of Monaleagh, but 
there was some scepticism on the subject. In 1807, thirty 
years after this occurrence, this splendid stag was shot by 
Angus Macdonald’s brother Jolin, four miles to the west- 
ward of the inn at Garviemore, at the head of Badenoch, 
and near the source of the Spey. After a minute exami- 
nation, the ball of 1777 was found in the left shoulder an 
inch under the skin. In the ‘year 1826, the late Glen- 
garry, accompanied by Lord Fincastle, now Earl of Dun- 
more, was hunting in the Garth of Glengarry. A fine 
stag broke forth, and was going straight to Lord Fincastle, 
but owing toa slight change in the current of air he turned 
towards Glengarry, who fired at and killed him. This 
stag was certainly aged; and from some marks in his left 
ear, he was considered by Glengarry and his keepers to be 
at least a hundred years old. Of this, however, we have 
great doubts. His horns, which are very magnificent, are 
still preserved in Glengarry’s family. 

The death of a red deer is so well described by Captain 
Maxwell in his “ Wild Sports of the West,” that we cannot 
help extracting the following. 

Maxwell and two friends, after some hours’ stalking, had 
stationed themselves so as to command the passes of a moun- 
tain glen in which the deer were. 

“JT will not pretend to describe the anxious hour that I 
passed in this highland ambuscade. The deep stillness of 
the waste was unbroken by the twittering of a bird; and 
nothing was heard, save the distant and sullen roar of a 
torrent in the ravine on our left. From the place where 
I lay concealed, I commanded a view of the defile for the 
distance of some eighty yards, and my eye turned to the 
path by which I expected the deer to approach, until to 
gaze longer pained me; my ear was equally engaged. 
Suddenly) few pebbles fell—my heart beat faster—but it 
was a false larm. Again I heard a faint sound, as if a 





light foot pressed upon loose shingle.—It was repeated. 
By Saint Hubert, it is the deer! They have entered the 
gorge of the pass, and approach the rock that covers me, 
in a gentle canter. 

“To sink upon one knee and cock both barrels was a 
moment’s work. Reckless of danger, the noble animals, 
in single file, galloped down the narrow pathway. The 
hart led the way, followed by the doe, and the old stag 
brought up the rear. As they passed me at twenty paces, 
I fired at the leader, and as I thought, with deadly aim, 
but the ball passed over his back, and splintered the rock 
beyond him. The report rang over the waste, and the 
deer’s surprise was evinced by the tremendous rush they 
made to clear the defile before them. I selected the stag 
for my second essay; eye and finger kept excellent time, 
as I imagined—I drew the trigger—a miss, by every thing 
unfortunate! The bullet merely struck a tyne from his 
antler, and he went off at a thundering pace, uninjured. 

“Cursing myself, Joe Manton, and all the world, I 
threw my luckless gnn upon the ground, and rushed to 
the summit of a neighbouring rock, from which the heights 
and valleys beyond the gorge of the pass were seen dis- 
tinctly. The deer had separated—the hart and doe turned 
suddenly to the right, and were fired at by my cousin with- 
out effect. The stag went right a-head; and while I gazed 
after him, a flash issued from a hollow in the hill, the sharp 
report of Hennesey’s piece succeeded, and the stag sprang 
full six feet from the ground, and tumbling over and over 
repeatedly, dropped upon the bent grass, with a rifle-bullet 
in his heart. Tretes at headlong speed to the spot where 
the noble animal lay. The eye was open, the nostril ex- 
panded, just as life had left him.” 








MRS. SKEGGLE’S PARTY. 
BY ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


Dress-MAkERs, ladies’ maids, and invitation cards, were 
flying about in every direction, as soon as Mrs. Skeggle, 
after mature deliberation with her two eldest daughters,, 
had come to the determination that their long-talked of 
party should take place on the 7th of December. Carpets 
were taken up, the floor chalked, pastry made, and hair 
curled, before two o’clock on the eventful afternoon ; and 
at three o’clock a loud rat-tat-tat announced the arrival of 
the first of the party. 

“That’s old Mrs. Gawley, I know,” exclaimed Mrs 
Skeggle, pettishly ; “she always comes so early.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. S., who was struggling to get into 
his new blue coat, “it’s really very annoying.” 

“Hush! dear,” cried the lady, “the old wretch will 
hear you. Ah, my dear Mrs. Gawley,” she continued, 
rushing down stairs and devouring her aged guest with 
kisses. ‘I am so glad to see you, you can’t think.” 

As soon as the two Miss Skeggles had completed their 
toilets, the kissing and hugging process had to be repeated, 
and until five o’clock, nothing was heard in the house, but 
“ How do you do’s!” and “I’m so glad to see you’s,” in- 
terspersed with kisses innumerable. At last the whole of 
the party had arrived, and in a quarter of an hour the 
supply of tea, toast, and muffins had been done ample 
justice to. Then the dancing commenced ; Mr. Skeggles 
and Gawley opened the ball, while Mrs. Skeggles and the 
other matrons of the party sat down in silent admiration of 
their respective daughters. The two Miss Skeggles walked 
about after the latest fashion of Almack’s, and master 
Skeggles capered up and down in an agony of impatience 
for the jam tarts. Mr. Gregson and Mr. Snipsby, two 
middle-aged stock brokers, retired into a corner to com- 
pare notes on the price of consols and, in short, each and 
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every individual of the party disposed himself and herself 
according to their own peculiar tastes. Cards, chess, 
dancing, and scandal, occupied two or three hours, and 
then the party proceeded to sip a pale liquid which they 
called “refreshment,” and to make a survey of each other’s 
dress. This business finished, and each young lady having 
come to the decision that her neighbour’s frock, or sleeves, 
or scarf, were the most old-fashioned in the room, the 
dancing recommenced. 

“Now don’t you think,” whispered the hostess to Mrs. 
Tomkins, a dowager of fifty, ‘‘ Now don’t you think that 
my Fanny is a most beautiful girl ?” 

“ Why—yes,” replied Mrs. Tomkins, as if doubting 
whether such was the case, “and really, my dear Mrs. 
Skeggles, her lameness is not so perceptible as you were 
apprehensive that it would be.” 

“ You wretch!” muttered Mrs. Skeggles, inwardly. 

“ Bless me,” continued the dowager, “I really cannot 
allow such a thing. Do look, my dear friend, what atten- 
tion Lord Dampier is paying to my Arabella. I really 
cannot permit such flirtation.” 

Mrs. Skeggles ground her teeth, but made no reply, 
and Mrs. Tomkins was about to continue her attack * o 
supper was announced, and the guests marched arm-in- 
arm to the supper-room, where were arrayed in the most 
imposing style, a legion of dishes, containing no one knew 
what, but in sufficient quantity to satisfy even the cormo- 
rant anticipations of master Skeggles. 

“ My eye!” thought the latter little worthy, surveying 
the delicacies spread hefore him, with evident satisfaction, 
“T’m blowed if that great fat Mr. Dobkins won’t eat afl 
those tarts up before I taste them.” And to prevent such 
a calamity, he forthwith commenced a most vigorous attack 
on the pastry. 

Leaving the young gentleman to enjoy his tarts at leisure, 
we sa proceed to notice the doings at other parts of the 
table. 

* And do you know, Mr. Gregson,” said Mr. Snipsby, 
at the conclusion of some edifying remarks on the state of 
the funds, “ Directly after I bought them, I’m hanged if 
they didn’t fall,—” and Mr, Snipsby paused to recal to 
his memory the exact number of eighths which consols 
did fall. 

“ And broke both legs,” rejoined Dr. Dosum, who had 
just at that moment concluded his narrative of an accident 
which had befallen a friend. 

“And so the poor consols fell “down and broke both 
their legs, did they?” exclaimed Mr. Skeggles, looking 
around to see that the company appreciated the joke; 
and, as in duty bound, the company of course roared most 
vociferously. 

But while this was going on at the upper end, a very 
different scene was passing at the lower portion of the 
table. Mrs. Skeggles and Mrs. Tomkins had been again 
discussing the respective merits of their daughters, and 
the argument began to wax warm, till at last the party 
was disturbed by such expressions as, “TI say she squints,” 
“I say she’s a cripple,” and it required all the exertions 
of the guests to pacify the contending parties; when a 
compromise was at length come to, in which it was agreed 
that Miss Fanny Skeggles was a beautiful girl; (and Mrs. 
Tomkins, in the excess of her sympathy, could not help 
adding that it was a thousand pities she should be so 
lame;) and that Miss Arabella Tomkins was a most elegant 
young lady, but it was greatly to be deplored that she 
should be so disfigured by her obliquity of vision. 

This matter arranged to the perfect satisfaction of all 
parties concerned therein, and the gentlemen evincing a 
propensity for drinking a greater quantity of wine than 
was consistent with the ladies’ notions of propriety, the 





feminine portion deemed it prudent to withdraw, and 
kisses were again the order of the night. Having gone 
through all these ordeals, the Miss Skeggles retired with 
their mother to the bedroom, to condole with each other 
on the only circumstance which had occurred to mar the 
pleasure of the party ;—the servant had actually, in defi- 
ance of all the prescribed rules and established customs, 
placed baked custards in glass cups! 

As for the gentlemen, they continued to sit and drink 
until they slipped one by one under the table, and only a 
single head remained above its level; the proprietor of 
that head being master Skeggles, who, with a laudable 
desire that none of the good things should be wasted, was 
appropriating them to his own use with the most hearty 
good-will. 








THE BENEVOLEN7 FLIES. 


WHEN we contempiate the astonishing instinct with 
which even the minutest class of animated beings are en- 
dowed, we are lost in wonder, and are often led to the 
inquiry, whether in its operation it is not nearly allied to 
the nobler faculty of reason, possessed in its perfection by 
man alone. 

As an instance out of many which have occurred to the 
writer, proving the almost incredible sagacity possessed by 
the inferior creatures, the following little anecdote may not, 
perhaps, be considered destitute of interest. 

I happened one evening lately to be sitting in a coffee- 
room perusing a newspaper, and occasionally sipping my 
coffee, when an unfortunate fly, attracted by the flavour of 
the aromatic beverage, ventured into the cup, determined 
to share with me the grateful draught; also, I suppose, 
to ascertain the qualities of the Arabian berry. By some 
fortuitous and unforeseen accident, he was precipitated 
into the savoury liquid, which, however, happily fur the 
too venturous insect, was not hot enough to seald. I im- 
mediately extricated the poor sufferer, and placed him on 
the table, hoping to give him a chance for his existence ; 
but he remained to all appearance quite dead. The table 
with its appurtenances was at the time well patronised by 
our little hero’s brethren of the wing; and laying down 
my paper shortly after, for the purpose of finishing my 
cup, I witnessed, with the utmost surprise, a very curious 
scene. v 

I observed a fly in the act of passing its, to all appear- 
ance, deceased brother, when it suddenly stopped and sur- 
veyed the recumbent member of its community with the 
greatest apparent concern. It passed round and round 
it, occasionally touching it with its feet, probably with a 
view of ascertaining if it were dead beyond hope, and 
manifesting the utmost consternation and solicitude. It 
departed, but presently returned accompanied by three or 
four others, who testified by their movements the same 
anxiety and consternation. Soon there assembled a crowd 
of the sympathising brotherhood, who darted to and fro, 
and from one to the other, as if holding a consultation as 
to what was to be done in this very urgent extremity. Two 
or three now mounted on the body of the insensible fly 
and I watched with interest the process they pursued for 
the recovery of their ill-fated brother. Each helped to 
draw the moisture from the surface of the insensible insect, 
by sucking it up with its proboscis, which was accom- 
plished with the greatest talieney and expedition. This 
done, the whole band united in endeavouring to place the 
sufferer on his feet. Failing in this, they began to disen- 
gage the legs and wings from their close adhesion to the 
body. It was curious and interesting to observe the little 
creatures industriously introducing their tiny limbs under- 
neath the wings of their unfortunate comrade, striving to 
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separate them from their firm adhesion; and having suc- 
ceeded in doing so, to witness the care with which they 
brushed, and beat, and smoothed them, till they were in 
their primitive condition. The little sufferer now began 
to exhibit signs of returning animation. Encouraged by 
this partial success, the benevolent insects redoubled their 
efforts to restore their brother to the enjoyment of exist- 
ence. At last they succeeded in their object. The poor 
little half-drowned creature, relieved of its burden of mvis- 
ture, and feeling its several appendages at perfect liberty, 
stood firmly on its legs, and being encouraged by its 
brethren, who sans ceremonie pushed in the rear with their 
little heads, which they used after the fashion of ancient 
battering-rams, it made a few efforts at terrestrial locomo- 
tion; and finally rejoiced the hearts of its sympathising 
fellows, by performing several experimental acrial evolu- 
tions; after which it mingled with the throng, and I dis- 
tinguished it no more. 6 A&R. 








, REVIEW. 


Licuts AND SHapows or Lonpon Lire. By the 
Author of “Random Recollections,” “The Great 
Metropolis,” $c. In2 vols. Saunders and Otley. 


[THIRD AND CONCLUDING NOTICE. ] 


WE once more recur to this new work by the author 
of “ Random Recollections,” for the purpose of giving 
two or three additional extracts. These we shall take 
from the chapter on the “Jews of London.” 


JEWISH GREAT DAYS. 


The Jews have five great occasions in the course of the 
year; but I shall only advert to the three principal ones. 
The first is their New Year, which commences with the new 
moon, generally in our September. Ten days after is the 
Day of Atonement; this is the greatest day of all. By some 
it is called the Black Fast, as mentioned in a previous part of 
the chapter, where I have alluded to its nature. In eight 
days afterwards the Feast of Tabernacles commences, which 
lasts eight days; but the two first and two last days only, are 
observed with strictness. On the first two after quitting the 
synagogue, the congregation retire to a wooden erection, 
called the tabernacle, where they partake of the feast. Iwas 
present, as before observed, at the one held about three weeks 
ago, having been taken by one of the rabbies, contrary to 
their usual practice in the case of strangers, to witness the 
ceremony. The only indispensable things at this feast are, 
that the roof of the tabernacle be hung jnside with flowers 
and evergreens—that the parties have something to eat—and 
that they drink a little wine. Small sweetmeats from a con- 
fectioner’s shop, with apples, pears, and other green fruit, 
were the only eatables I observed on the table. Those who 
are able, pay for this feast; those who are not, have it fur- 
nished to them gratuitously by the congregation. Many of 
the more opulent Jews erect tabernacles of their own, either 
on the tops of their houses or in some adjoining yard, and 
invite their friends to partake of the feast. The tabernacles 
must not be less than ten feet in length and eight in breadth. 

The other great occasion is the Passover, which ovcurs a little 
before our’ Easter. Like the Feast of Tabernacles, the Pas- 
sover lasts eight days, but only the two first and two last are 
particularly observed. AsI have referred to this solemnity 
in my observations on the religious observances of the Jews 
in their own houses, I need not revert to it again, farther than 
to mention that, during the whole of the eight days, the Jew 
Is not on any account to partake of leavened bread, or to 
suffer it to be in his house. Hence on the eve of the festival, 
every house is searched with the greatest care, lest any frag- 
ment of ordinary bread should be found lurking in some corner 
of it. 








A CHRISTIAN CONVERT TO JUDAISM. 


Before I ascertained how the fact really stood, I wascurious 
to know whether, supposing any one who had been brought 
up in the belief of Christianity, were by some means or other 
led to abjure the Christian system and embrace Judaism, 
there would be any possibility of his being received into the 
Jewish church. I find there is not; the door of Judaism 
would be barred against him. Connected with this point, 
another question has repeatedly occurred to my mind— 
namely, whether there be any instance of a person renouncing 
Christianity and wishing to become a member of the Jewish 
church? I have ascertained that there is one such case, and 
only one, so far as my information goes. The instance to 
which I refer, is that of a man of great literary attainments, 
and whose name is quite familiar to the public ear and eye. 
The first indication this individual—who was brought up I 
believe in the established church, at all events as a Protes- 
tant, gave of his wavering faith in his own denomination, 
was by marrying, some years ago, a young Quakeress. His 
relinquishment of denominational differences was soon fol- 
lowed by his renouncement of Christianity altogether. Whe- 
ther he subsequently sought refuge, but found none, in deism 
or atheism, I have not been able to ascertain; but be this as 
it may, he eventually became a proselyte to the Jewish reli- 
gion, and has done every thing he could to obtain admission 
within its pale. For years he has every Saturday (the Jewish 
Sabbath), attended one of their synagogues in the east end, 
aud is most attentive in the performance of all the religious 
duties of Judaism, so far as he is permitted to engage in them. 


JEWISH WOMEN. 


A woman does not possess the same importance among 
the Jews, nor is she regarded with the same respect, as a 
woman is among us. Let me not be here misunderstood. I 
do not mean that Jews are not as attached to their wives and 
treat them at home with as much kindness, as Christians do 
their wives; I only refer to the Jewish opinion of females in 
reference to religious matters. A Jewess is not allowed to 
sit in the arca of the synagogue ; that is appropriated en- 
tirely to the men. The females have sittings assigned them 
in the galleries; and a thick high railing is, in most of the 
synagogues, erected along the front of the gallery, to prevent 
their seeing very distinctly that part in which the males are 
worshippiug. In fact, the Jewesses, when in synagogue, have 
the appearance of so many persons ina species of prison. 
But what will surprise the reader most of all in the Jewish 
estimation of women, will be this, that no Jewess is allowed 
to take any visible part in divine wership. Their voices must 
not be heard in the synagogue; they are supposed to be there 
simply in the character of spectators. The question, indeed, 
has been mooted by the rabbies, whether a woman has a soul; 
but the general conclusion come to on the point, has been in 
the affirmative. 


We beg the special attention of ‘our readers to our 
concluding extract, under the head of 


IMPORTANT MOVEMENT AMONG THE JEWS. 


‘After the last sentence of this work had been put in type, 
and just at the very moment the concluding sheet was going 
to press, I received information of a most important fact, which 
has not yet been brought before the public. I allude to the 
circumstance of a great number of Jews having just seceded 
from the general body, in consequence of the latter placing 
the rabbinical writings on the same footing as the five books 
of Moses,—just as the Roman Catholics and Puseyites regard 
the traditions of the Fathers as of equal authority with the 
Scriptures. These seceders, at the head of whom is Sir Isaac 
Lyon Goldsmid, one of the most influential individuals in the 
Jewish community, denounce the Talmud as a mass of out- 
rageous absurdities, and are to adhere exclusively to the autho- 
rity of Moses in all religious matters. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the importance of this event. It cannot fail to shake 
the Jewish system to its very centre; for the recognition of 
‘the rabbinical writings as of equal authority with the Pen- 
tateuch, has been the great source of all the superstition which 
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exists among the body. There is a remarkable resemblance 
between this movement and that made by Luther and the 
other Reformers in the sixteenth century, to emancipate the 
nations of Europe from the thraldom in which they were held 
by the Romish priesthood. The movement is the more im- 
portant, inasmuch as-it is the first division which has ever 
taken place among the Jews, on any of the essentials of their 
religion. It cannot fail to produce speedy as well as most 
momentous results. It has already inspired the body gene- 
rally with the deepest alarm; but on that point I furbear to 
dwell. These Jewish dissenters have taken the place in Bur- 
ton street, formerly occupied by the Owenites, which they 
have converted into a synagogue, where they now worship 
Jchovah in accordance with their newly-acquired lights, under 
the designation of “The Reformed Jews.” The designation 
they have chosen is of itself of very significant import. Who 
knows but this may be the first step which Providence means 
to take for paving the way for the conversion of the Jews? 

It is indeed to be hoped, that this will prove the 
beginning of a reformation among the Jews, which 
will pave the way for their conversion to Christianity. 
Of the importance of the movement there can be no 
doubt. 








THE SIEGE AND BATTLE OF JAFFA. 
BY COL, CHARLES HAMILTON SMITH. 
(Concluded from page 213.) 


Sarapin, though defeated, and sensible that he could 
not contend in the field against Richard’s prowess, still 
trusted to the profound ability of his strategical measures. 
Instructed by the same traitorous correspondence, and by 
the reports of his detachments, he conceived the masterly 
design of leaving the English busy and isolated in Jaffa, 
while he, from his central position, made a rapid march 
upon Cesarea, where he hoped to find the corps of tem- 
plars and hospitalers, already hemmed in by his troops, an 
easy prey. But Richard was also a general worthy of the 
name: as soon as he missed the sultan’s masses of troops, 
his penetration led him to conclude for what purpose they 
had withdrawn, and with that decision of will which 
always leads to great results, he instantly sent off the fleet, 
with nearly his whole force, to reinforce the christian corps 
at Cesarea. The wind served, and when Saladin arrived 
he received intelligence that he came too late. Again 
foiled in this mancuvre, he resolved, with admirable tact 
and perseverance, to march back again to Jaffa, and, now 
that the English hero was almost alone, to’ recover the 
city and force him to fly. 

Richard, meantime, had commenced repairing the 
breaches in the walls and clearing the streets, when, on 
the second day, the Saracen corps, after a forced march, 
again arrived behind their outposts, which had not been 
withdrawn since they had evacuated Jaffa. It was evening, 
and after some emirs, who, along with Cadi Boha-eddin, 
had reconnoitred the enemy, and had ascertained that 
the force before them consisted of only ten tents, it was 
proposed in council to surprise the king in his bed before 
daylight, and the plan was approved with shouts of exul- 
tation. Richard, in truth, was almost alone; his own 
household included, there were present only forty-five 
knights, about four hundred cross-bows and archers; the 
billmen, armourers, varlets, together with some well-armed 
Genouese and Pisans, reckoned together, did not in the 
whole amount to two thousand men, The royal tent with 
nine others, really constituted the camp, and although 
the ground they occupied outside of the walls was confes- 
sedly dangerous, yet it was thought preferable to trust to 
their vigilance and their swords, rather than fall a certain 








sacrifice within them to the infection which the dead bodies 
had created. 

In pursuance of the hostile resolution, a body of Sara- 
cens, distinguished in the chronicles of the times by the 
names of Menelons and Cordives, probably Coordish moun- 
taineers, (a fierce and daring race of robbers, of the same 
nation as Saladin himself,) began to approach the camp, 
under cover of the darkness; but it seems they had some 
misgivings about the result, for though it is said they 
disputed about the mode of attack, no one may have been 
particularly anxious for the distinction of taking the lion 
by the beard, for while they were still discussing some 
point of their own interest, the dawn of day began to ap- 
pear, and a Genouese, as Vinesalf says, ot an attendant on 
the king’s person, as others relate, (but what is astonishing, 
not a sentinel, nor a scout,) accidentally going out of the 
lines, discovered the enemy at a small distance, and in- 
stantly cried to arms—‘‘as armes gare, or sus, or sus!” 
The king sprang out of bed and hastily buckled on his 
armour: there was scarcely time to dress before the enemy 
appeared ; but, being discovered, they stole back again 
towards the columns of regulars destined to support them, 
which were now seen advancing. During the few mo- 
ments that were left, while the enemy’s horse moved cau- 
tiously in the twilight through the broken ground, to 
occupy their stations of attack, the king distributed the ten 
horses, all that had been preserved or captured in the re- 
taking of Jaffa; and although they were scarcely fit to 
bear a knight clad in armour, he mounted one, and left 
the other nine to be ridden by Robert earl of Leicester, 
Bartholomew de Mortimer, Ralph de Mauley, Andrew 
de Chavigny, Gerald de Furnival, Roger de Lacy, Will. 
de la Pool or de ’Estang, Hugh de Newton or Villa nova, 
and Henry Todeny or the Teutonic, who bore the royal 
standard. At the same time the infantry and dismounted 
knights formed in companies, headed by proper leaders; 
some faced towards the sea, others were posted on the 
left, towards the church of St. Nicholas, whither the 
enemy was extending, and the. Pisans and Genouese 
were stationed in the gardens about the town, to cover it 
from attack. 

The roaring cry of battle and invocation to the prophet 
began to resound from the enemy’s masses, as they took 
their ground on three sides of the English troop, which 
received orders to drop on the right knee, and fix the butt 
end of their spears in the ground with their right hand, 
while the left held up the point to receive the charge: 
between two spears, and covered by the spearmen’s shields, 
either archers or two men with a cross-bow were placed, 
one to aim and discharge the quarrils, and the other quickly 
to rebend the bow with the goat’s foot. Thus posted, the 
king passed through the ranks and exhorted them to fight 
with intrepidity, * for,” said he, “if you be firm you will 
surely remain victorious: besides,” he continued, “ whi- 
ther cau one fly, when all the avenues are filled with 
enemies? to attempt it is to rush on certain death without 
honour; but if we be ordained to fall upon this spot, let 
us accept the crown of martyrdom with christian resigna- 
tion, and we shall, before we fall, avenge ourselves and 
glorify God, who has deigned to accept our death in his 
cause !” 

Just then seven columns of Saracen horse, each one 
thousand strong, came down—in the Arabian phrase— 
as one man; but grim and fierce the warriors awaited 
the onset in silence, with lances fixed, and, says Boha- 
eddin, “ gnashing the teeth of war.” On came the enemy 
at a gallop, and flourishing their sabres almost within 
thrust, they wheeled about in the true oriental style, 
making room for other lines and succeeding squadrons to 
repeat the same manceuvre; in advancing they threw their 
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darts, but each corps, as they{turned their backs, was 
saluted witha volley of quarrils and arrows, of which 
scarcely one, could fail to hit. Though Saladin had 
restored the ‘discipline of his army, the cause of the cre- 
scent had cooled. Successive blustering demonstrations 
paid’the same price as the former, and always left nume- 
rous horses and riders on the ground. Richard, with 
great coolness, marked the temper of the enemy, and at 
last resolved to bring the contest to an issue. Just as an- 
other charge of intimidation was wheeling round, he and 
his nine associates broke loose in pursuit, and drove the 
enemy headlong upon his lines. Dashing into the middle 
of their swarms, all became confusion: the king turns and 
finds the earl of Leicester stricken down, and while he 
protects his re-mounting, a host of enemies close all round 
and aim in particular at his royal crest; yet even then his 
eye has time to mark Ralph de Mauley borne off a prisoner. 
Richard spurs his horse, breaks through every opposition, 
and instanily effects his rescue. ‘“ His sword,” says Vine- 
salf, “seemed to flash every where at once; no enemy 
required a second blow. With the violence of his grasp, 
the skin of his right hand burst and clave to the hilt!” 

At this time, when the king’s horse began to fail, an 
event occurred, such as the age of chivalry alone could 
record :—Malek-adel, the bravest warrior in Saladin’s, his 
brother’s army, out of that unbounded sympathy which the 
valiant feel for the valiant, sent to Richard a couple of 
excellent Arabian horses, requesting him to accept them, 
and now that he was evidently in need, to make the best 
use of them. Richard sent him his acknowledgments, 
and remarked that, in the strait he then was, he would 
readily accept more horses even from his mortal foes. 
During this protracted combat, such an immense quan- 
tity of arrows had been shot from all quarters that, round 
the post occupied by the crusaders, they literally covered 
the ground. Still the battle continued, and the king, now 
properly mounted, commenced another inroad upon the 
swarming enemy, when his ear was suddenly invaded by 
a dismal cry from the city, which told him that again it 
was in the hands of the enemy. Ina moment his reso- 
lution is taken in the extremity of the danger; he calls 
two mounted knights to follow him, and, with a few cross- 
bow men, immediately enters the walls. Arrived at the 
square, three emirs, at the head of a considerable body of 
men, meet his sight; to charge them, to kill the riders and 
capture two horses, and then to disperse the privates, is 
the affair of a few minutes. The cry of Richard resounds 
in the streets; every enemy flies or is cut down, and the 
town is recovered. The king now ordered fresh barricades, 
and placed guards at the gaps in the walls; then riding 
to the sea-shore, induced the Italians, who had fled, to 
resume their posts; and calling all the seamen on board 
the household galleys, excepting five for each vessel, to 
land, he secures the avenues of the place, which being per- 
formed, he returns to his faithful band, still showing an 
iron front to the enemy. 

As soon as he re-appeared the conflict again became 
animated. Followed by a few knights, he burst forth from 
the front and broke through the thickest of the enemy. 
Those who hitherto had stood collected now shrunk from 
his approach; but, closing on his rear, they made incre- 
dible efforts to bring him down by the weight of numbers: 
soon he was out of sight of his own, beset on all sides; 
javelins, arrows, and maces flying at him. On toiled the 
king, heedless of the multitude, which, indeed, always 
endeavoured to shrink from his arm. Far in the reay, 
the waving of the tumult alone could be seen by bis atten- 
dant knights, who, being badly mounted, returned to the 
position, where his absence soon caused the deepest alarm ; 
despair of the king’s safety began to spread through every 





bosom ; a little more and even English firmness would 
have yielded, and, as men in dismay, their troop would 
have been seen flying into the sea. Richard, with con- 
stantly striking down, had at length blunted his sword, 
when he met with a warrior, one who seemed worthy of 
his arm; this person was an emir of surpassing stature, 
covered with splendid armour, fierce of aspect and loud in 
reproaching the cowardice of his own men. Driving his 
charger with headlong fury upon Richard, he discharged 
a mighty blow of his mace, which the king instantly par- 
ried, and closing in his turn, he also heaved his arm, but 
he no longer held a blunted sword; it was his mighty 
curtail axe,* reported to have contained twenty pounds of 
steel, which now descended with the force of a thunder- 
bolt upon the devoted Saracen: the edge fell upon his 
neck, and passing obliquely through the body, struck off 
the head with the right shoulder and arm at one fell sweep, 
and tumbled the parted limbs on the ground. Terror 
seized all the beholders, and they fled on all sides from 
his presence. Richard, contented with this example of 
his power, turned his horse and rode slowly back, followed 
at a respectful distance by the Saracens, who thought it a 
daring act to throw a dart, and mostly contented them- 
selves with showering arrows after him. Also when the 
king reached his joyful band, “he and his horse were 
covered,” in the words of Vinesalf, “ with arrows, like a 
cushion stuck full of needles !” 

From this moment the enemy kept at a distance, and 
Richard ordering a dinner to be brought, dismounted, and 
took his meal between the fronts of the opposing forces; 
then, mounting again, he grasped a heavy lance and rode 
singly along the whole line of the enemy, not one of whom 
ventured to face him. The sun was now setting, when 
the field was abandoned by the Saracens, after an unex- 
ampled day of toil to the king and his gallant comrades, 
who are reported to have counted of the enemy, 1000 
horses and 9000 men killed and wounded; a number 
most certainly beyond gl bounds of credibility, when, more- 
over, it is added, that the Christians lost only two of their 
own.t 








HEAT AND THIRST. 


Tue Torch was lying at anchor in Bluefields Bay ; it 
was between eight and nine in the moming. The land 
wind had died away, and the sea breeze had not set in— 
there was nota breath stirring. The pennant from the 
mast-head fell sluggishly down, and clung amongst the 
rigging like a dead snake, whilst the folds of the St 
George’s ensign, that hung from the mizen peak, were as 
motionless as if they had been carved in marble. 

The anchorage was one unbroken mirror, except where 
its glass-like surface was shivered into sparkling ripples by 
the gambols of a skipjack, or the flashing stoop of his enemy 
the pelican; and the reflection of the vessel was so clear 
and steady, that at the distance of a cable’s length you could 
not distinguish the water line, nor tell where the substance 
ended and the shadow began, until the casual dashing of 
a bucket overboard for a few moments broke up the phan- 
tom ship; but the wavering fragments soon re-united, and 





* In some narratives, it must be owned, the word gladius 
is used, but the above detail is so circumstantially given by 
others, that, although Boha-eddin does not relate this event, 
it was at least the accredited account among the English 
crusaders. 


t The Latin text of the same author says, 700 Turks, which 
is probably correct ; and the romance of Richard notices the 
death of Sir Bertram de Brundis, John de Nesle, William 





Arsous, and Sir Gerard, within the walls. 
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she again floated double, like the swan of the poet. The 
heat was so intense that the iron stancheons of the awning 
could not be grasped with the hand, and where the decks 
were not screened by it, the pitch boiled out from the seams. 
The swell rolled in from the offing in long undulations, 
like a sea of quicksilver, whilst every now and then a flying 
fish would spark out from the unruffled bosom or the heav- 
ing water, and shoot away like a silver arrow, until it 
dropped with a flash into the sea again. There was nota 
cloud in the heavens; but a quivering blue haze hung 
over the land, through which the white sugar works and 
overseers’ houses on the distant estates appeared to twinkle 
like objects seen through a thin smoke, whilst each of the 
tall stems of the cocoa-nut trees on the beach, when looked 
at stedfastly, seemed to be turning round with a small 
spiral motion, like so many endless screws. There was a 

reamy indistinctness about the outlines of the hills, even 
in the immediate vicinity, which increased as they receded, 
until the blue mountains in the horizon melted into sky. 
The crew were listlessly spinning oakum, and mending 
sails, under the shade of the awning ; the only exceptions to 
the general languor were John Crow the black, and Jackoo 
the monkey. The former (who was an improvisatore of a 
rough stamp,) sat out on the bowsprit through choice beyond 
the shade of the canvas, without hat or shirt, like a bronze 
bust, busy with his task, whatever that might be, singing 
at the top of his pipe, and between whiles confabulating 
with his hairy ally as if he had been a messmate. The 
monkey was hanging by the tail from the dolphin-striker, 
admiring what John Crow called “ him own ogly face in de 
water.” “Tail like yours would be good ting for sailor, 
Jackoo—it would leave him two hand’free aloft—more use, 
more hornament too, I’m sure, den de piece of greasy junk 
dat hang from de captain’s taffril. Now I shall sing to you, 
how dat Corromantee rascal, my fadder, was sell me on de 
Gold Coast— 


Two red nightcap, one long knife, 
All him get for Quackoo ; 

For gun next day him sell him wife— 
You tink dat good song, Jackoo ?” 


* “ Chocko, chocko,” chattered the monkey as if in answer, 
“ Ah, you tink so,—sensible honimal! What is dat? shark? 
Jackoo, come up, sir: don’t you see dat big shovel-nosed 
fish looking at you? Pull you hand out ob de water, 
Jackoo!” The negro threw himself on the gammoning of 
the bowsprit to take hold of the poor ape, which, mistaking 
his kind intention, and ignorant of his danger, shrank from 
him, lost his hold, and fell into the sea. The shark instantly 
sank to have a run, then dashed at his prey, raising his 
snout over him, and shooting his head and shoulders three 
or four feet out of the water with poor Jackoo shrieking in 
his jaws, whilst his small bones crackled and crunched 
under the monster’s triple row of teeth. 

Whilst this small tragedy was acting—and painful 
enough it was to the kind-hearted negro—I was looking 
out towards the eastern horizon watching the first dark-blue 
ripple of the sea breeze, when a rushing noise passed over 
my head, 

I looked up and saw a gallinaso, the large carrion crow 
of the tropics, sailing, contrary to the habits of its kind, sea- 
ward over the brig. I followed it with my eye, until it 
vanished in the distance, when my attention was attracted 
by a dark speck, far out in the offing, with a little tiny 
white sail. With my glass I made it out to be a ship's 
boat, but I saw no one on board, and the sail was idly flap- 
ping about the mast. 

On making my report, I was desired to pull towards it 
in the gig; and as we approached, one of the crew said he 
thought he saw some one peering over the bow. We drew 





nearer, and I saw him distinctly. “Why don’t you haul 
the sheet aft, and come down to us, sir?” 

He neither moved nor answered, but, as the boat rose 
and fell on the short sea raised by the first of the breeze, 
the face kept mopping and mowing at us over the gunwale. 

“T will soon teach you manners, my fine fellow! give 
way, men,”—and I fired my musket, when the crow that I 
had seen rose from the boat into the air, but immediately 
alighted again, to our astonishment, vulture like, with out- 
stretched wings, upon the head. 

Under the shadow of this horrible plume, the face seemed 
on the instant to alter like a hideous change in a dream. 
It appeared to become of a death-like paleness, and anon 
streaked with blood. Another stroke of the oar—the chin 
had fallen down, and the tongue was hanging out. Ano- 
ther pull—the eyes were gone, and from their sockets brains 
and blood were fermenting, and flowing down the cheeks. 
It was the face of a putrefying corpse. In this floating 
coffin we found the body of another sailor, doubled across 
one of the thwarts, with a long Spanish knife sticking 
between his ribs, as if he had died in some mortal strugzle, 
or, what was equally probable, had put an end to himself 
in his frenzy ; whilst along the bottom of the boat, arranged 
with some show of care, and covered by a piece of canvass 
stretched across an oar above it, lay the remains of a beau- 
tiful boy, about fourteen years of age, apparently but a few 
hours dead. Some biscuit, a roll of jerked beef, and an 
earthen water jar lay beside him, showing that hunger at 
least could have had no share in his destruction; but the 
pipkin was dry, and the small water cask in the bow was 
staved and empty. 

We had no sooner cast our grappling over the bow, and 
begun to tow the boat to the ship, than the abominable bird 
that we had scared settled down into it again, notwithstand- 
ing our proximity, and began to peck at the face of the dead 
body. At this moment we heard a gibbering noise, and 
saw something like a bundle of old rags roll out from 
beneath the stern sheet, and apparently make a fruitless 
attempt to drive the gallinaso from its prey. Heaven and 
earth, what an object met our eyes! It was a full-grown 
man, but so wasted, that one of the boys lifted him by his 
belt with one hand. His knees were drawn up to his chin ; 
his hands were like the talons of a bird; while the falling 
in of his chocolate-coloured and withered features gave an 
unearthly relief to his forehead, over which the horny and 
transparent skin was braced so tightly that it seemed ready 
to crack. But, in the midst of this desolation, his deep-set 
coal-black eyes sparkled like two diamonds with the fever 

of his sufferings; there was a fearful fascination in their 
flashing brightness, contrasted with the death-like aspect 
of the face, and rigidity of the frame. When sensible of 
our presence he tried to speak, but could only mutter a low 
moaning sound. At length— Aqua, aqua!” We had 
not a drop of water in the boat. ‘El muchacho esta 
moriendo de sed—Aqua.” 

We got on board, and the surgeon gave the poor fellow 
some weak tepid.grog. It acted like magic: he gradually 
uncoiled himself, his voice, from being weak and husky, 
became comparatively strongand clear. “ El] hijo—Aqua 
para mi pedrillo—No le hace para mi—Oh la noche 
— la noche passado!’ He was told to compose 

imself, and his boy would be taken care of. ‘“ Dexa me 
verlo entonces, O Dios, dexa me verlo”—and he crawled, 
grovelling on his chest like a crushed worm, across the deck, 
until he got his head over the port-sill, and looked down 
into the boat. He there beheld the pale face of his dead 
son: it was the last object he ever saw. “Ah de mi!” 
he groaned heavily, and dropped his face against the ship’s 
side. He was dead. 
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ANECDOTE OF MR. ABERNETHY. 


THE eccentricities of a man of genius usually constitute 
the most prominent feature in the personal character ; and 
in general, wherever there is talent of any kind, some 
peculiarity of manner exists. But among the many 

ifted individuals whose eccentricities may have rendered 

em repulsive to all with whom they were brought in 
contact, no person possessed so great a share as the cele- 
brated Doctor Abernethy, whose name is well known in 
the medical world. 

The following incident will illustrate his eccentricity. 
A jolly-hearted fox-hunter in the neighbourhood of Don- 
caster, one of those choice spirits who had lived rather 
“too fast” for his constitution—devoted to his lass and his 
glass—fond of his dog and his gun—and “ Yoicks! hark 
forward, tally ho!” to him far sweeter sounds than Bra- 
ham’s “ Beautiful maid”—felt himself out of sorts—in 
other words, he could not tell what was the matter with 
him; he therefore consulted the Bolus of the place, of 
whom the whole parish declared no man could better 

Gild a pill, 
Make a bill, 
Or bleed or blister ! 

But the country apothecary, with all his Caleb Quotem 
sort of talent, proved of no use to the fox-hunter; the 
complaint of the latter got worse and worse, and he was 
determined to consult, without any more delay, one of the 
faculty in London. Abernethy was pointed out to him as 
most likely to make him hearty again; but, at the same 
time, it was intimated to him the reception he would 
probably meet with on making his bow. ‘ Never mind,” 
said he,” “if I do not prove myself a match for the doctor, 
may my mare refuse the first leap she comes to; may I 
never again be in at the death.” 

On stating the nature of his complaint to Abernethy, 
the latter replied, 

“Sir, the sooner you go back the better; you have 
come on a fool’s errand! I am no doctor.” The fox- 
hunter, in great surprise, observed, 

“ Perhaps I have mistaken the house, and if I have 
intruded myself into your company I am sorry for it. 
May I ask, Sir, is your name Abernethy ?” 

“Yes,” replied the doctor, “ Abernethy is my name.” 

“ Abernethy and no doctor!” said the fox-hunter, “ but 
I have been told you are a joker—though a joke to a man 
who has come two hundred miles is rather too much out of 
place for him to relish it.” 

“ Joke or no joke,” answered Abernethy, ‘ you will find 
I am no doctor, and the sooner you quit my house the 
better,” (getting up to ring the bell for the servant.) 

‘** Hear me, doctor Abernethy,” replied the fox-hunter, 
(pulling out his purse at the same time,) “I have not 
much knowledge it is true, but I trust I have too much 
sense to put my purse in competition with my constitution ; 
therefore, name your fee, and, be it great or small, I will 
give it to you! That you are a doctor, and a man of great 
skill, fame reports all over the kingdom: your talents 
have induced me to travel two hundred miles expressly 
for your advice—therefore none of your tricks upon tra- 
vellers! I will not be disappointed! Advice I come for, 
and advice I will have!” running immediately up to the 
door, locking it, and putting the key in his pocket. He 
then held out his wrist to the doctor. 

“ You will have advice?” echoed the doctor in a rage. 
“TInsolent man! not from me. I again tell you that I 
am no physician.” ; 

The fox-hunter, putting himself in a boxing attitude, 
advanced towards Mr. Abernethy, and in an offensive 
manner exclaimed, 








“JT will make a doctor of you; and if you do not feel 
my pulse without any more equivocation, I will feel yours, 
and also administer to you some points of my practice. I 
will likewise give you an emetic, without the smallest 
particle of physic in it, that shall make you sick for a 
month.” 

The doctor retreating said with astonishment, 

“ What are you about? are you going to strike me?” 

“ Yes,” replied the fox-hunter, “I am as cool as a 
cucumber; and nothing shall stop me in my pursuit: 
dangers I fear not, and to leap over a steeple is a trifling 
concern to me when the game is in view; therefore, I 
again repeat, feel my pulse, or else - 

The doctor immediately laid hold of his arm, and ina 
sort of whisper, as the players have it, aside, exclaimed— 

“ And a strong pulse it is.” 

Then in a louder tone, 

** Suppose I had not felt your pulse—what then ? 

“ Why,” replied the fox-hunter, with a most determined 
look attached to the expression, “I would have run you 
down sooner than I would a fox; and have made you 
more timid than a hare, before you could have sung out 
for the assistance of either of the colleges !” 

“ The you would,” said the doctor ; ‘‘ nevertheless 
I admire your candour; and I am not at all disposed to 
quarrel with your bluntness, and as you have been so ex- 
tremely explicit with me, I will render myself as perfectly 
intelligible to you, and also with as much sincerity. Your 
= tells me that you are a far greater beast than the 
1orse you ride, indeed the animal is the most preferable 
character of the two by comparison—your horse feels the 
spur and attends to it; the whip to him is not applied in 
vain ; and he eats, drinks, and takes his rest, more like a 
rational being than his master. While on the contrary, 
the man with a mind, or at least who ought to possess 
something like the exercise of intellect, is all excess—he 
drinks to excess—he eats to excess—he hunts to excess— 
he smokes to excess.” 

“ Bravo, doctor; nay more, my friend,” replied the 
fox-hunter, quite pleased, “only say that my pulse has 
been abused, and not worn out—that I shall once more 
be on the right scent, and that the effects of training will 
enable me again to enjoy the ‘ view halloo ! accompanied 
by rosy health, and I will bé yours, &c. for ever—I will 
do any thing, I will apologize to you 

“ Retrace one word that you have uttered,” suppressing 
a smile, replied the doctor, “‘ and I will be dumb, and you 
will lose that advice you almost fought to obtain : first, 
buy my book; then let nature be your principal guide in 
future, and when you are at fault, Mr. Fox-hunter, consult 
page —— and you will be enabled to decide on your own 
case.” 

“ Buy your book?” said the fox-hunter, “ay, that I 
will; and I should think it cheap if it cost as much as 
Rees’ Cyclopedia. I will purchase it in a canter, and it 
shall be as bible-proof to me for the remainder of my life.” 

“Do then, and make your exit without delay—I have 
lost too much time already.” 

“T am off like a shot,” replied the fox-hunter, “ but the 
first toast I shall propose at the club on my return home, 
will be ‘ Long life to Dr. Abernethy.’ ” 

“ Fox-hunter, farewell!” said the doctor, “ Remember 
that your horse is your example—drink only when you are 
dry—satisfy your hunger when it requires it—and when 
nature points it out to you, take rest!” 

The fox-hunter behaved liberally as to the fee—they 
shook hands together like men who had respect for each 
other—the doctor being perfectly satisfied that his patient, 
belonged to that class of persons who are vulgarly called 
“yum customers :” and the fox-hunter did not quit the 
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house of Mr. Abernethy, without being equally impressed 
that the doctor was one of those extraordinary men not to 
be met with amongst twenty thousand human beings. 





ENGLISH WOMEN. 


“ [PROM MISS SEDGWICK’s LETTERS. ] 


A FEATURE in society here that must be striking to 
Americans, is the great number of single women. With 
us, you know, few women live far beyond their minority 
unmated, and those few sink into the obscurity of some 
friendly fire-side. But here they have an independent 
existence, pursuits, and influence, and they are much 
happier for it ;—mind, I do not say happier than fortunate 
wives and good mothers, but than those who, not having 
drawn a husband in the lottery of life, resign themselves 
to a merely passive existence. English women, married 
and single, have more leisure, and far more opportunity 
for intellectual cultivation, than with us. The objects 
of art are on every side of them, exciting their minds 
through their sensations, and filling them with images of 
beauty. There is with us far more necessity, and of 
course opportunity, for the development of a woman’s 
faculties for domestic life than here. But this I think 
is counterbalanced by women’s necessary independence 
of the other sex here. On the whole, it seems to me 
there is not a more loveable or lovely woman than the 
American matron, stedfast in her conjugal duties, de- 
voted to the progress of her children and the true happi- 
ness of her household, nor a more powerful creature than 
the Englishwoman in the full strength and development 
of her character. Now, my dear C., a word as to dress 
for a womankind of your family. Ido not comprehend 
what our English friends who come among us mean by 
their comments on the extravagance of dress in America. 
I have seen more velvet and costly lace in one hour in 
Kensington Gardens than I ever saw in New York; and 
it would take all the diamonds in the United States to 
dress a duchess for an evening at L house. You may 
say that lace and diamonds are transmitted luxuries, heir- 
looms, (a species of inheritance we know little about ;) 
yet you must take into account the immense excess of 
their wealth over ours, before you can have a notion of 
the disparity between us. The women here up to five- 
and-forty, (and splendid women many of them are up to 
that age) dress with taste, fitness; after that, abominably. 
Women to seventy, and heaven knows how much longer, 
leave their necks and arms bare; not here and there one, 
* blinded, deluded, and misguided,” but whole assemblies 
of fat women, and—O tempora! O mores!—and lean. 
Such parchment necks as I have seen bedizened with 
diamonds, and arms bared, that seemed only fit to hold 
the scissors of destiny, or to stir the caldron of Macbeth’s 
witches. dresses in azure satins and rose-coloured 
silks, and bares her arms as if they were as round and 
dimpled as a cherub’s, though they are mere bunches of 
sinews, that seem only kept together by that nice anatomi- 
cal contrivance of the wrist-band, on which Paley expa- 
tiates. This post mortem demonstration is, after all, an 
act of penance for past vanities; or perhaps it is a benevo- 
lent admonition to the young and fair, that “to this favour 
they must come at last!” Who knows? 





STRAY THOUGHTS.—No. III. 
BY E. J. HYTCHE. 
Tr is said that all persons are too ready to give advice 
gratis—Mem., was this ever found to be the case on an 
application to a lawyer? 





A tombstone generally imparts full information upon 
two points respecting the deceased,—namely, when he 
was born, and when he died. But the only knowledge at 
all desirable is to learn what he did between the intervals 
specified. 

The most fatal symptom of the irrecoverableness of a 
fool, is, that he considers himself to be too wise to require 
instruction. 

For a man to say that he can never change his opinions, 
is either to imply that he is too obstinate to be taught by 
experience, or to claim infallibility. 

What an interesting spectacle, and how instructive an 
illustration it supplies of the high moral feeling, and the 
wondrous intellectual capacity of man, to see him pur- 
suing the poor hare with such eagerness that his horse 
falls down sia with fatigue, or else the sportsman (sport, 
forsooth!) breaks his neck in attempting to leap an 
impassable hedge. 

It is the easiest thing imaginable to criticise,—you have 
merely to object: but it is the hardest thing possible to 
criticise properly,—for then you are expected to adduce 
the reasons for your objections. 

Shakspeare, with his unequalled intuitive perception of 
the characteristics of every class of men, says that “ uneasy 
lies the head that wears a crown.” But we do not con- 
tradict the proposition, if, on looking at the opposite class 
of society, we exclaim, “ Uneasy lies the head that does 
not possess a crown.” 

There are two kinds of education,—School-education, 
and Self-education: the first is desirable, but the latter is 
indispensable. 

The poet saith, “ What great events from little causes 
Spring!’ and most truly,—for a small drop of ink suffices 
to convey the thoughts of genius to posterity. Probably 
poor blind begging Homer only possessed sufficient money 
to purchase a penny-worth of ink previously to writing his 
Iliad; and yet from that penny sprang a mine of golden 
thoughts, whose undrossed currency is for the world, and 
for all time. 

When will quackery cease ?—when it finds no followers. 

We hear much of the “ sveets of office ;” but considering 
how its occupants are usually belaboured for not effecting 
impossibilities, and for the performance of actions which 
they could not avoid, we question if the most correct 
reading would not be the “ sours of office.” 

The only favourable remark that can be made of war, 
is, that it prevents the realization of Malthus’ theory of 
over-population. 

History sadly needs to be re-written. We look for the 
history of man, and find a portrayal of the lives and 
crimes,—public and domestic—of kings. Sometimes, 
however, this exceedingly instructive intelligence is diver- 
sified by the relation of wholesale murder, dignified by the 
euphemistic term of war; or we find recorded, that the 
best method of settling theological discussions, is for the 
majority to imprison or burn the minority. 

The quality which is most deficient in public characters 
is sincerity. To quote the words of a certain Talleyrand- 
like legislator—* Sincerity, indeed,—vwhat is it ?” 

Most men are hypocrites in some respects; and he 
— may be classed amongst the greatest hypocrites, 
who dispraises himself in order that he may obtain praise. 

Many things are tiresome; ball-rooms, where beauty 
faints to excite attention ; theatres, where painted kings, 
odorous of tobacco and gin, talk fustian in mock-heroics ; 
story-tellers, who bore every body but themselves with 
interminable yarns; singers, who when they overcome 
their diffidence—ahem !—and hoarseness, delight to mur- 
der Moore and Lover: all these are so tiring, that there 
is one thing only more tiresome, and that is, doing nothing. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





YOUTH’S DREAMS. 
BY THE HON. D. G. OSBORNE. 


WE dream in youth, that all the path 
We have to tread is one of flowers, 
With not one cloud of grief or wrath 
To dim that sunny track of ours. 
And should the worldly wise foretell 
A darker colouring to our lot, 

Rapt in the dream we love so well, 
We only smile and—heed them not. 


We dream in youth, that woman’s eyes 
Are but the mirrors bright and clear 
In which, reflected from the skies, 
Devotion, truth, and love appear. 

And should the worldly wise foretell 
That beauty’s vows are soon forgot, 
Rapt in that dream we love so well, 
We only smile and—heed them not. 


We dream in youth, that friendship’s voice 
Speaks golden words inspired by Heaven, 
That in the being of our choice, 

There’s nought of earth or earthly leaven. 
And should the worldly wise foretell 

That friendship shuns the poor man’s cot, 
Rapt in that dream we love so well, 

We only smile and—heed them not. 


We dream in youth, that virtue’s meed 
Is honour’s wreath, and laurelled fame, 
That every base or guilty deed 

Is branded with the stamp of shame. 
And should the worldly wise foretell 
That glory crowns the villain’s lot, 
Rapt in that dream we love so well, 
We only smile and—heed them not! 


Most wise provision, that the young 
Should ever dream those happy dreams, 
Untaught by gloomy wisdom’s tongue 
That life is not the thing it seems. 

To them the cup is ever sweet, 

To them the sky is still unclouded, 

To them the path beneath their feet, 
With thornless roses still is crowded. 


For if before our youthful sight 

The dreary truth were coldly placed, 
Knew we the path we deem so bright, 

Is but a dull and barren waste ;— 

Knew we how scanty are the joys ; 

The woes how countless life doth give, 
How quickly break its brittle toys— 
Think you there’s one would dare to live ? 











VARIETIES. 





Paris.—The assertion has become common-place, that 
Paris is the spot upon earth where happiness can best be dis- 
pensed with. The elasticity of its atmosphere, the buoyancy 
of the French character, and the factitious vivacity of the 
Parisian frame of society and maniére d’étre, intoxicate 
where they do not console, and create a pleasing confusion of 
ideas, preventing the vexations of life from obtaining a per- 
manent influence.—Sketch Book of Fashion. 

Pleasure is to women what the sun is to the flower: if 
moderately enjoyed, it beautifies, it refreshes, and it improves ; 
if immoderately, it withers, etiolates, and destroys. But the 
duties of domestic life, exercised as they must be in retirement, 
and calling forth all the sensibilities of the female, are perhaps 
as necessary to the full development of her charms, as the 
shade and the shower are to the rose, confirming its beauty, 
and increasing its fragrance. 





Let a man have all the world can give him, he is still 
miserable, if he has a grovelling, unlettered, undevout mind- 
Let him have his gardens, his fields, his woods, his lawns, for 
grandeur, plenty, ornament, and gratification: while at the 
same time God is not in all his thoughts. And let another 
have neither field nor garden, but let him only look at nature 
with an enlightened mind—a mind which can see and adore 
the Creator in his works; can consider them as demon- 
strations of his power, his wisdom, his goodness, and his truth ; 
this man is greater, as well as happier, in his poverty, than the 
other in his riches. The one is but a little higher than a beast, 
the other but little lower than an angel.—Jones. 


ARITHMETICAL ExpreEss1on.—How easy it is to speak of 
millions and billious, yet how difficult to conceive what even 
a million is!’ But still we should endeavour to obtain some 
idea of that mighty number. Suppose we speak of the national 
debt ; the words expressing the round sum of eight hundred 
millions sterling are readily spoken; but who can form a con- 
ception of that amount? We know, however, what a dollar 
is; and we may, for convenience, consider its value equal to 
a crown piece, or five shillings. We know too what minutes, 
hours, and years are. Then we may form some idea of the 
amount, though a remote ore, when we discover by calculation 
that the debt is considerably more than a dollar per minute 
from the time our first parents were in paradise to the present 
day !—more than fifteen pounds sterling per hour, through all 
the ages of man’s existence! A billion, however, is a far more 
comprehensive term ; so much so, indeed, as to be beyond all 
conception. Taking the Mosaic date, as nearly as can be com- 
puted, the world has not yet existed even one-fifth part of 
one billion of seconds. 


MEN AND WomEN.—Lady Mary Wortley Montague ob- 
served, that, in the whole course of her long and extensive 
travels, she had found but two sorts of people, men and women. 
This simple remark was founded on no small knowledge of 
human nature ; but, we might add, that even this distinction, 
narrow as it is, is now gradually disappearing ; for some of 
our beaux are imitating the women in every thing that is 
little, and some of our women are imitating the men in 
every thing that is great. 

SPECIMEN OF ELOQUENCE.—“ Mr. Cheerman, I have 
lisnt contentively for a long time to the member which just 
distressed you; and I freely very much declines to offer any 
uncertain quantity of remarks in refutation of any for disser- 
tation, and also, likewise, command an explanation from 
the gentlemen who last distressed this meeting, on what 
authority he grounded his manifold adversities. He tells us 
that the motion passed neminy contra dictionary, I would 
require of the chair, of the worthy members of this club, or 
society, or association, or whatever name may be onproper 
to call it, who this Mr. Neminy are? Whatare the principles 
of this contra dictionary? Whether he are opposed to the 
present administraticn? 


Sheridan was dining at Peter Moore’s with his son Tom, 
who was at that time in a very nervous, debilitated state. 
The servant in passing quickly between the guests and the 
fire-place, struck down the plate-warmer. This made a 
great rattle, and caused Tom S. to start and tremble. Peter 
Moore, provoked at this, rebuked the servant, and added, “TI 
suppose you have broken all the plates?” “ No, Sir,” said 
the servant, “ not one.” ‘ No!” exclaimed Sheridan ; “then 
you have made all that noise for nothing !” 





Vol. I. of the New .and Pictorial Series of the Lonpon 
Saturpvay Journat, price 6s. 6d. handsomely bound in cloth, 
may be had of all Booksellers. 
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